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| Announcer: 

Tonight's Town Meeting is pre- 
‘sented in co-operation with the 
fseneral Federation of Women’s 
Clubs which this week is Jaunch- 
‘ing a drive to collect funds for 
the restoration and refurnishing of 
the entire first floor of Indepen- 
‘dence Hall in Philadelphia. This 
includes the hall where the Liberty 
Bell rests, the Supreme Court 
Chamber, the Assembly Room, 
where the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was adopted, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was 
framed, the Second Continental 
Congress met. 


This project has a two-fold pur- 
pose. First, it will bring about 
physical restoration of a national 
shrine, and second, it will place 
renewed emphasis on the historical 
fact that American liberties were 
earned through hard work, per- 
sistent discussion, and compromise. 
Between now and May, 1954, the 
members of the Federated Clubs 
will seek co-operation from re- 
ligious, civic, and patriotic or- 
ganizations in this fund-raising 
campaign. Town Hall wishes it 
every success. And now to pre- 
side as moderator for tonight’s 
discussion, here is ABC’s well- 
known Washington News Reporter, 
Gunnar Back. 


Moderator Back: 

Thank you. We are marking an 
eccasion, and perhaps I will be 
saying more by way of introduction 
than the moderator ought to say, 
hut 166 years ago on September 17, 
-2787, the Constitution of the 
United States was adopted in In- 
ewependence Hall, Philadelphia. It 


e field of government and brought 
arder out of chaos. The meeting 
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written and adopted was held in 
the same chamber in Independence 
Hall in which the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. No 
other room in America has ever 
been the scene of such political 
courage and wisdom. 

Joining with us in_ listener 
groups all over the country, as we 
discuss tonight our American free- 
doms, are members of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs 
which are starting their drive for 
funds for the restoration of the 
historic rooms of Independence 
Hall. One of tonight's speakers, 
Robert Vogeler, spent 17 months 
in a Hungarian Communist jail. 
As he later reflected on that hide- 
ous loss of every human right, 
Mr. Vogeler concluded that free- 
dom is a quality, or a spirit, that 
we are often apt to take for 
granted. 


On this week of the anniversary 
of the American Constitution, we 
are stopping for awhile to remind 
ourselves again what the spirit and 
quality of freedom have meant 
through the years, to determine 
whether our freedoms have their 
old strength and flexibility to 
carry us safely out of these most 
vexing and dangerous times as 
they have in the past in vexing 
and dangerous times. As another 
of our speakers, August Heckscher, 
a newspaperman, will put it to- 
night, in our history when some 
vague but menacing shadow has 
hung over the nation the people 
have tended to pull back afraid. 
They have been quick to see some- 
thing unsound, alien, even treason- 
able, in those who do not conform 
completely to the accepted pattern. 


We have today to reckon with 


what another of tonight’s speak- 
ers, Father Robert Hartnett, will 


call the anti-religious tyranny of 
totalitarian regimes, especially com- 
munism. Most Americans know 
Robert Vogeler’s story. A New 
Yorker by birth, trained in business 
administration and mechanical en- 
gineering, Mr. Vogeler, after the 
war, was company representative 
for the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation in Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. 

In 1949 the Hungarian Com- 
munist government tried him as a 
conspirator and a spy. Seventeen 
months later, after a prison term, 
our government secured his release. 
He wrote the book, I Was Stalin’s 
Prisoner, last year. He is now a 
lecturer and a radio news com- 
mentator. Mr. Vogeler, we are 
anxious to hear what you have to 
say on tonight's Town Meeting 
subject “Our American Freedoms 
—1787-1953.” So here is Mr. 
Vogeler. 

Mr. Vogeler: 

As one who was temporarily de- 
prived of all basic human rights, 
and acutely aware of their sig- 
nificance, I would say the funda- 
mentals for individual freedom are 
universal. They consist of a few 
principles which have been ex- 
pressed time and time again by 
philosophers past and present. From 
experience of centuries of oppres- 
sion and _ privations, men have 
learned that if society is to survive 
and develop, if the brotherhood of 
man under the Fatherhood of God 
is to become a reality, all man- 
kind must recognize and be guided 
by principles which are just in 
letter and spirit to all. 

“When such principles ae for- 
mulated, it is necessary for society 
to make provisions for their execu- 
tion and protection. A_ small 
group of patriots and humani- 
tarians in 1775 and early 1776 
drew up a document which was 
adopted in the so-called Continen- 


tal Congress of the Colonies on 
July 4, 1776. This document, now 
known as the Declaration of In- 
dependence, at the time of its 
writing was an indictment of 
George the Third by the colonists. 
However, it has survived as a 
documentary monument in human 
history because it clearly states the 
prerequisites for successful govern- 
ment. 

Having thus expressed them- 
selves, the founding fathers of this 
country wrote the Constitution of 
the United States which was pre- 
sented to the states in convention 
on the 17th of September, 1787. In 
1799, the Bill of Rights became 
part of our Constitution. The Con- 
stitution, with the Bill of Rights, 
guarantees Americans those funda- 
mental rights for which our fore- 
fathers fought. Thus we have a 
statement of principles and the pro- 
vision for carrying them out. The 
government and people of the 4 
United States are entrusted with the © 
task of protecting these rights. For 
more than 165 years Americans 
lived by and died for these prin- 
ciples. For 165 years America has 
developed and prospered. 


Many times during our history 
as a nation the survival of these 


principles has been jeopardized. ." 
Often we have been called upon - {ij 


to protect our way of life by force 
of arms. We have always been 
successful. We have survived. We 
are again being threatened, this 
time by sinister and insidious 
forces that have learned from the 
experiences of others that the 
United States of America is a 
formidable foe not to be van- 
quished by force of arms. These 
new enemies know the source of 
our strength, namely: the principles 
expressed in our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights. : 


They wish to destroy’ our 
strength by first modifying the 


‘constitutional guarantees of our 
freedom in spirit as well as law. 
}Second, by misusing the very 
principles which safeguard Amer- 
iica’s freedoms to protect them- 
sselves, by discrediting patriots who 
‘} wish to protect our way of life by 
rexposing the enemies, by subordi- 
nating our sovereignty to a world 
order. And finally our freedoms 
hare threatened by word warfare 
which perverts and distorts the 
‘meaning of traditional American 
iconcepts. The communists, for 
example, cry peace when they mean 
‘conquest. By academic freedom, 
i they mean the license to subvert. 
By McCarthyism, they mean all 
yhanti-communist activity. By de- 
stroying the logical thought proc- 
ess, by undermining our words as 
well as our government, the com- 
‘Ihmunists arouse emotional defenses. 
(applause) 
] Mr. Back: Thank you, Robert 
W\Vogeler, for raising some of the 
issues we will be debating in con- 
itnection with freedoms in our 
thmodern times. August Heckscher, 
ichief editorial writer, or aide to 
ithe chief editorial writer, for the 
New York Herald Tribune. He 
thas degrees from WHarvard and 
NYale, once a teacher of government 
hat Yale, Mr. Heckscher was an 
KOSS man during the war. He 
edited the Auburn, New York, 
(Citizen Advertiser before he went 
vwith the Herald Tribune. He is 
the author of the book A Pattern 
v0f Politics. So here to speak on 
stonight’s subject is August Heck- 
scher. 


Wie, Heckscher: 

_tLadies and gentlemen, freedom 
»G& speech and press forms a bed- 
reek: on which free government 
ae Just imagine our own feel- 
ities of suffocation if we were to 
Wake up tomorrow, as Mr. Voge- 
; here did, wake up once to 
over that we could not see or 


hear what was going on. Al- 
most worse, imagine that while we 
still saw clearly, we could not 
speak out to say what we thought 
about it all. There could be no 
freedom in such _ circumstances, 
even if we could still vote, even 
if we could stili move about, we 
would be slaves in our own house. 
A fact to be remembered is that 
these basic freedoms—to write, to 
read, to speak, and to secure circu- 
lation for our views—are not treas- 
ures once and for all laid up and 
placed beyond danger or harm. 


They are always being chal- 
lenged; fortunately they are always 
also being defended. But the 
history of our country can be read 
in terms of a struggle to narrow 
or confine liberty, and the opposing 
struggle to keep it safe against the 
encroachment of the timid, the 
doctrinaire, and the man with an 
ax to grind. Times of national 
peace and security have been times 
when criticism was permitted a 
healthy latitude. Then it was easy 
to be tolerant, open minded, chari- 
table even toward those who dis- 
agreed with us most violently. 

But when war has come, or 
when some vague but menacing 
shadow is hung over the nation, 
the people have tended to pull 
back afraid. It is then that they 
have said, “Don’t rock the boat,” 
“Don’t stir up trouble,’ and they 
have been quick to see something 
unsound, alien, even treasonable, 
in those who do not conform en- 
tirely to the accepted pattern. Such 
times, for example, were those 
after our war for independence 
when the flames of the French 
Revolution seemed to lick our own 
shores or again after the First 
World War when the Bolshevik 
terror was abroad. In both these 
periods, there were campaigns of 
suppression of a kind which the 


wisest Americans have resisted 
with all their might. 

Now, what about today? There 
is certainly the feeling of an omni- 
present threat from the Soviet 
tyranny. There are also constant 
efforts here in America to limit 
the scope and vigor of free expres- 
sion. Fortunately, we have learned 
through our history that freedom 
is not a luxury; it is a necessity. 
It is not given to indulge the 
whims of a few individuals but 
to make life tolerable for the 
many. We have today the ex- 
ample of fighters for freedom in 
past times. We have the saving 
precedents written into our law 
and usage. We have, in a word, 
freedom of speech and press, and 
we certainly intend to keep them. 
Thank you. (Applause) 


Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. 
Heckscher, for your expression of 
the newspaperman’s view. The Rev. 
Robere C, sHartnets. Sf, 3s) a 
clergyman, lecturer, and editor of 
the Catholic magazine, America. 
He was born, as was your. mod- 
erator, in Escanaba, Michigan. 
Father Hartnett was educated at 
Loyola University. He went to the 
University of Chicago and he 
studied also in England. He has 
taught political science at Ford- 
ham, at the University of Detroit, 
and he often lectures on the prob- 
lems of the world we live in. We 
are glad to hear what the Rev. 


Robert C. Hartnett now has to 
say about our freedoms. Here is 
Father Hartnett. 
Father Hartnett: 

The type of religious liberty 


our American constitutional system 
today guarantees to everyone in 
this country, citizen and non- 
citizen alike, is the result of a 
long, steady evolution. It did not 
come into existence all at once 
with the adoption of our federal 
Bill of Rights in 1791. Remember, 


the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution forbade Congress to in- 
terfere with religious liberty. It 
said, ‘Congress shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” This provision 
did not prevent the individual 
states from making such laws. 

In some states, only Protestants 
could hold public office until well 
into the last century. The laws 
of five states excluded Catholics 
from office holding. Jews could 
not hold any public office in two 
states and were ineligible for some 
offices in a third. Our national 
Constitution of course ruled out 
any religious test for federal of- 
fices. Taking our American con- 
stitutional system as a whole, in- 
cluding both our state and federal 
constitutions, I think there would 
be general agreement about the 
following propositions. Religious 
liberty in the traditional American 
sense of the term has reached full 
bloom in this country since the 4 
Civil War. ‘ 


But as the functions of govern- 
ment have expanded through the 
evolution of the welfare state, some 
religious groups feel that they are 
discriminated against in the ap- 
portionment of public funds for 
education, health, and other wel- 
fare services. The fact that, with . 
this exception, our laws do not dis- . ' 
criminate against persons on reli- 
gious grounds does not guarantee, 
of course, that people do not dis- 
criminate, in politics, in education 
and in business. 

FEPC legislation in a few states 
aims to eliminate such discrimina- 
tion in hiring practices. Although 
our American system of religious 
liberty is not perfect, it stands in 


absolute contrast to the anti- 
religious tyranny of totalitarian 
regimes, especially communist ones; 
and, on most scores, compares 


favorably with religious liberty in 
other democracies. We can well 
be proud of it. (Applause) 

Mr. Back: I think you have 
ail expressed your feeling about 
the worth of our freedom and 
Jiberty. I don’t think you have all 
agreed exactly on what our free- 
«ms are today and what the chal- 
denges are, so perhaps we might 
“gin immediately by having com- 
loxents on each other’s statements. 
Do I get a volunteer? 

Mr. Heckscher: I would say, 
nmuch as I enjoyed and appreciated 
Mr. Vogeler’s statement, there 
were certain things in the end that 
worried me a little, and I wonder 
aif he would enlarge on them or 
clarify them. He said that the 
communists use different methods 
sof subversion. He said, for ex- 
ample, that one method was to 
nase academic freedom when they 
really meant subversion. 

Now the danger it seems to me 
lin that type of approach is to 
assume that people who talk about 
hacademic freedom, and stand up 
hand fight for academic freedom, 
hare in some way tainted with the 
SSoviet conspiracy. In the same 
vway, he said the communists tend 
(to support world government, or 
sworld order. Again we must be 
\very careful not to invert that 
aand say anybody who does support 
world government is for that rea- 
son perhaps a communist. You 
didn’t mean that, did you? 


Mr. Vogeler: I think it is obvi- 
‘ous that in all statements that a 
tperson makes, the corollary 1s 
jprobably in most cases not at all 
(rene. I don’t mean to say that 
jabyone associated with a world 
‘order or the World Federalists or 

e United Nations is subversive, 
ibet I am basing my statement on 
tbe original objectives of those 
\ifstitutions. Say for example the 
Srid order, I don’t believe at 


this period in our civilization, at 
this period in our history, that che 
people of the United States should 
be subjected to control by a body, 
or at least a very strong group in 
that body, whose beliefs are ab- 
solutely counter to our beliefs 
about personal freedoms and lib- 
erties. 

Mr. Heckscher: You wouldn’t 
argue that if a person does support 
world government therefore he is 
not to have freedom of speech to 
urge and to advocate this view? 


Mr. Vogeier: It depends on 
what way it is supported. If 
someone is trying to force chat 
upon you 

Mr. Heckscher: You mean by 


beating you up? 

Mr. Vogeler: By beating you 
up could be one way; by force of 
arms could be another. And the 
communists have used these meth- 
ods. In some countries, they have 
had to use these methods of force; 
in other countries, they used and 
are taking advantage of those laws 
protecting good citizens, and finally 
perverted them to their own use. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Vogeler, I think 
Mr. Heckscher was making the 
point that in some instances in 
this country when World Federalist 
groups have sought to meet to 
discuss their ideas, certain other 
organizations in the town have re- 
garded these meetings as  sub- 
versive and protested them. Is 
that what you are getting at? 

Mr. Heckscher: Well, that’s 
that. There’s the whole tendency 
to treat things we don’t like as 
being somehow, as I said in my 
earlier remarks, alien and perhaps 
treasonable. I think that is the 
thing we ought to be careful of. 
As in the title of a book which 
I recently read, a very good book, 
Heresy, Yes—Conspiracy, No. 


Mr. Back: I think Father Hart- 
nett wants to offer something now. 


Father Hartnett: Well, I was 
rather puzzled by that phrase, sub- 
ordinating our sovereignty to a 
world order. In the first place, it 
seems to me that Christian political 
ethics requires that national sover- 
eignty be subordinated to the in- 
ternational common good, and 
certainly everybody in this coun- 
try, I think, including the patriots 
referred to, demands that our 
European allies subordinate their 
national sovereignty to a European 
federation. So I don’t quite see 
what the objection is to asking the 
United States to subordinate, in 
some measure, its national sover- 
eignty to the international common 
good. 

Mr. 
Hartnett. 


Back: Thank you, Father 
Mr. Vogeler? 


Mr. Vogeler: Well, we are now 
speaking in very general terms. 
I would like to take a concrete ex- 
ample of that and use the United 
Nations, since that happens to be 
the world order right now. <Ac- 
cording to some of the legislation 
that they are trying to pass—and I 
name it legislation in the general 
sense of legislation—that they are 
trying to pass in the United Na- 
tions, is the giving of power to, 
shall we say the President, under 
the United Nations, giving him 
powers that he wouldn’t have un- 
der our Constitution. As a matter 
of fact, some Justice of the 
Supreme Court said that President 
Truman would have been justified 
in confiscating the steel mills in 
this country, when the strike was 
ended, under the United Nations 
Charter. 

That was a justifiable act by the 
President of the United States. 
Now legislation that is up before 
the United Nations right now is 
this genocide pact. In the fine 
print we find that an American 
citizen can be arrested by a for- 
eign power in our own country, 


taken to Geneva, tried in a court 
composed of such people as re- 
cently told us that we could not 
dismiss communists, American com- 
munists, from our representation in 
the United Nations. What- kind of 
fair trial do you think that an 
American in that kind of court 
would get? 

Mr. Back: Mr. Heckscher. 

Mr. Heckscher: I just want to 
get back to this question of free- 
dom of speech and press, whether 
we are entitled to advocate these 
things. I may disagree with them 
and you may disagree with them, 
but the man who desires them, 
doesn’t he have the right to put 
forth his views, both in the press 
and the other media? 

Mr. Back: ‘Yes, that was a ques- 
tion that came up. How do you 
feel about that, Mr. Vogeler? 

Mr. Vogeler: He has every 
right to put forth his views. I 
think that that is the only way 
we are going to solve our dif- 
ferences and our problems and 
perhaps some day when civiliza- 
tion is constituted a little differ- 
ently there may be an opportunity 
to organize a world order or 
federation. But as Father Hartnett 
pointed out in his statement, it 
isn't the laws that discriminate, 
it’s the people, and I don’t think 
people have developed at _ this 
point to the extent that we can 
put the entire trust of all the 
safeguards which we hold so dearly 
and which are quite evident in 
our Constitution in the hands of 
people who wish to destroy them. 

Mr. Back: I think Father Hart- 
nett has a turn now. 

Father Hartnett: Well, I would 
like to ask Mr. Heckscher a ques- 
tion. He talks about people limit- 
ing our freedom by having an ax 
to grind. : 

Mr. Heckscher: ‘Well, first of all 
I think an awful lot of people 


eS ee ee 
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have an ax to grind, but haven't 
‘all secular newspapers as capital- 
i istic commercial enterprises an ax 
to grind when dealing, let’s say, 
with public issues such as taxes 
cr labor disputes? Aren’t they to 
ksome extent parties to the argu- 
l ment ? 

Father Hartmett: Well, all I 
«can say is, we do our very best 
its be objective and detached in 
setting forth the news. A judge, 
|for example, in trying to interpret 
ithe law, let’s say a law like the 
iimcome tax originally, he has his 
| private interests, his private life. 
| He has to pay taxes. But he does 
|his best out of his professional 
‘ethics and out of his qualities of 
|judgment to rise above those in: 


iterests. We try to rise above 
i them every day. 
Mr. Back: Mr. Heckscher, had 


‘you in mind some other instances 
(of those who have an ax to grind 
/in our modern times? 

Mr. Heckscher: Well, I was 
thinking really of the passionate 
‘and prejudiced man who thinks 
that anybody who disagrees with 
him is ipso facto not only wrong 
but subversive and therefore ought 
to be suppressed. I think we do 
find a good many of that type 
.of person around today. (applause) 


Mr. Back: Well, is there any 
‘comment on that? Mr. Vogeler, 
you are 


Mr. Vogeler: Oh, I agree that 
people—you see the thing is that 
we make a lot of loose statements 
in our conversation. I have yet 
to find where anyone has  suf- 
fered by such argumentation or 
goch alleged accusations as referred 
te by Mr. Heckscher. I mean no 
one has been put in prison unjustly 
» far as I know. No one has 
* deprived of his rights of 
‘tizenship, so far as I know. 


Mr. Heckscher: Well, I think 
u have seen it, of course, and 


rie 


suffered under the worst forms of 
this tyranny of opinion. But cer- 
tainly lots of people are being 
denied jobs, are being denied 
promotion once they are in their 
jobs, are being kicked out of their 
jobs even, because they don’t have 
views which conform to the pre- 
vailing opinion. 

Mr. Back: Father Hartnett? 

Father Hartnett: Well, it seems. 
to me that there is a very great 
social pressure today against people 
who have views that are regarded 
as unpopular. I don’t know what 
can be done about it. I think 
really that all organs of public 
opinion should try to moderate this 
pressure, but I think it certainly 
does exist and J think that it is a 
bad thing. 

Mr. Back: I mean, is there a 
greater penalty being paid today 
by the person who happens to be 
a dissenter than was paid many 
years ago, in the course of the his- 
tory of our freedoms? 

Mr. Heckscher: I think the dis- 
senter has always been unpopular 
and I think he will have to accept 
that as the price of his dissent. 
But I do feel at the same time 
that always we have to fight 
against it. We have to do what 
we can to keep the balance even. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Vogeler? 

Mr. Vogeler: I think we have 
gone a long way in that respect, 
because in the old days we read of 
the actual witch hunts that were 
carried on in New England, for 
instance, the actual book burn- 
ings, not the imaginary ones, and 
they were very real. We don’t 
see any of that today, and I think 
that we have progressed .. . 

Mr. Back: You don’t see any 
dangers of that, Mr. Vogeler? 

Mr. Vogeler: No, I haven’t 
seen any riots or any book burning. 


Mr. Back: I think perhaps we 
might continue our discussion in 


terms of the listener question of 
this week. It may raise some 
other questions for all of you. 
Each week we invite our listeners 
to submit questions on the topic 
to be discussed by the speakers, 
and this week Mrs. Shirley John- 
son of Dexter, Michigan, will re- 
ceive an up-to-date twenty-volume 
set of the American People’s En- 
cyclopedia for sending us _ her 
question on tonight’s subject. Mrs. 
Johnson’s question is this: “Is our 
modern day definition of the word 
freedom equivalent to that of our 
1787 ancestor, or in what ways 
does it differ?” Father Hartnett, 
may I submit that to you first? 
Father Hartnett: Yes, I think 
it differs quite a bit in some re- 
spects. In regard to what you 
might call the classic freedoms 
or freedom of speech, especially 
freedom of assembly, I think that 
our definition of freedom today is 
very much like the definition given 
in 1787. But there are very new 
freedoms that have come into focus 
in the last few years connected 
with the idea of social security. 
The freedom from want, for in- 
stance, and freedom from fear, I 
think those are new freedoms. 
There is no doubt about that. 
Mr. Back: Mr. Vogeler? 


Mr. Vogeler: | agree with Father 
Hartnett that as we have progressed 
and as our civilization has become 
more complex, we have a different 
concept of freedom today than 
probably our ancestors had. They 
were confronted with different 
problems, and I suppose that we 
treat those problems a little dif- 
ferently and we have included 
other things as basic human rights 
that perhaps they hadn’t considered 
in those days. 

As a last comment on that, I 
think that we must be very care- 
ful whenever Thomas Jefferson is 
quoted or when Paine is quoted 


as being the type of person that 
goes along with the present pro- 
gressives. We don’t know how 
they would have reacted in those 
days. They were men of action 
and had they been confronted with 
the same problems we are, I think 
Jefferson and Paine would have 
acted very much like some of the 
people we are criticizing today. 
Mr. Back: Mr. Heckscher, your 
chance at that listener question. 


Mr. Heckscher: Well I feel un- 
like the two previous speakers, that 
really the concept of freedom in 
the 18th century and the concept 
of freedom today are pretty close. 
They knew at that time what it 
meant to have soldiers quartered in 
your house, what it meant to have 
the secret police come and knock 
on your door, what it meant to 
have a tyrant close down your 
newspaper or clamp down on a 
meeting or an assemblage. The 
Declaration of Independence is full 
of denunciations of exactly that 
kind of oppression, and I think 
that we don’t really do justice to 
the men of that period unless we 
realize that they had suffered from 
exactly the kind of things we see 
abroad today in a police state and 
that they were erecting in this 
country safeguards against them. 

Mr. Back: Thank you, Mr. 
Heckscher. Before we go to the 
questions from the floor, members _ 
of the panel, may I just submit 
this general line of inquiry? Is it 
possible that in our modern time 
we are facing something which we 
have never faced before in Amer- 
ican history—the international con- 
spiracy known as communism— 
and for that reason there is a 
tendency on the part of a lot of 
people that because of the danger 
they think exists, a tendency to 
wish to abridge some of our free- 
doms, amend them perhaps, out of 
the sheer necessity of security? Is 
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that a fair question, Father Hartnett ? 
Father Hartnett: Well, I think 
it is a fair question, but I think 
that the fact of the international 
conspiracy and the way it operates 
in an underground network in dif- 
derent countries means that we 
himply have to, in the interest of 
seif protection, adopt new methods 
of fighting. I don’t think that is 
an amendment of liberty, particu- 
darly. It is meeting a new danger. 
Mr. Back: Well, I am thinking 
of two things. One, those who say 
that the Fifth Amendment might 
ave to be altered somewhat be- 
cause it is protecting those who are 
uilty and I am thinking also of 
Senator McCarthy’s insistence — I 
think Mr. Heckscher brought it up 
that because he is fighting com- 
nunism anything he does is pretty 
‘much warranted. Mr. Vogeler? 

Mr. Vogeler: I don’t think it is 
the general opinion that because he 
is fighting communism anything is 
warranted. I think that McCarthy 
thas been used as the symbol for a 
‘lot of things to discredit McCarthy. 
[I think the word McCarthyism was 
yactually coined by the communists 
‘to discredit McCarthy. I think we 
ought to give McCarthy his just 
‘due. His principal objective has 
‘been to expose communism and 
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THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 
(Continued from page 2) 


McCarthy has not hurt anyone in 
doing so. I have (there’s been a 
lot of talk about it, of course) 
never been presented with any evi- 
dence that anyone has been hurt. 

As far as the Fifth Amendment 
is concerned, I don’t think that the 
Fifth Amendment has to be changed 
so that we can protect ourselves 
against a few subversives. I think 
the Fifth Amendment was put in 
the Constitution to protect the 
good American citizens. I think 
there are other ways of fighting 
communism without changing our 
laws to our own detriment. That 
is exactly what they want us to do. 

Mr. Back: Mr. Heckscher? 

Mr. Heckscher: I must say I am 
a little troubled by the suggestion 
that McCarthyism was invented by 
the communists, because there again 
you get the very subtle suggestion 
that people who do denounce Mc- 
Carthyism are somehow falling in 
to a communist plot and are being 
made communist implements, or 
tools. I just don’t think that. I 
think good Americans invented the 
term McCarthyism because al- 
though they agreed with his 


avowed objectives, they didn’t ap- 
prove of the methods and devices 
he was using in pursuing them. 


(applause) 
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QUESTIONS; PLEASE! 


Mr. Back: 1 think now we had 
better get down to the floor for the 
questions that are ready for us. 
You are first, aren’t you, sir? 

Questioner: Mr. Vogeler, what is 
your opinion of Senator McCarthy’s 
actions during the last two years? 

Mr. Vogeler: Well, that is a 
pretty difficult question to answer 
in a short period of time. I think 
as I mentioned just a moment ago 
that we must be tolerant, let’s put 
it that way. We must realize that 
a human being is a human being 
and that he is going to make some 
mistakes, but we must weigh the 
things that he does, and if he is 
doing a more constructive job, shall 
we say, than harm, and again I say 
I have not seen the harm, but if he 
is doing a constructive job, let us 
give him credit for it. As for Mc- 
Carthyism, again I say the corollary 
is not necessarily true. 

Just because someone uses the 
term McCarthyism doesn’t mean 
that he is a communist. I say the 
term was invented by the commnu- 
nists for their purpose, and it was 
given a very easy connotation so 
that, it could be used. McCarthy was 
made a symbol for many reasons 
which we can’t go into now, but 
which are limitations on our free- 
doms. 


Mr. Back; All right, let’s go to 
the next question, Will you step 
up to the mike, please? 


Questioner: I would like to ask 
Mr. ‘Heckscher if he feels that the 
loyalty oath, and by that I mean 
the simple oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution, is a serious threat to 
our American liberties in so far as 
school teachers are concerned? 

Mr. Heckscher: No, I don’t think 
so, but I have always felt that the 
loyalty oath is not very practical 
and not very effective. The people 
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who are most anxious to avow 
their loyalty are of course those 
who are hidden communists, and 
the people who sometimes feel re- 
luctant to go through a process 


which is not demanded of every- ~ 


body in our society are very often 
the best Americans. 

Questioner: Father Hartnett, I | 
would like to ask you, does our 


freedom in America embody every- | 


thing given us by the Bill of 
Rights today? 


Father Hartneti: Well, I believe 
it goes far beyond the Bill of 
Rights. We've got an area of what 
they call I think civil liberty which 
is much wider than our civil liber- 
ties in the plural. The civil liber- } 
ties protect us at the crucial points } 
but beyond that, for instance, you | 
can take any job you want, you can |) 
go out and drive on Sunday and 
have a picnic, and so on. All of 
those things are areas of freedom 
which are not guaranteed specif-- 
ically by the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. Back: Thank you, Father 


Hartnett. A question now for Rob- 
ert Vogeler. 


Questioner: Mr. Heckscher has 
already answered the question I 
was about to ask Mr. Vogeler, and 
that is what he thinks about this - 
American loyalty oath business - 
since the communists are not averse 
to lying when many loyal Amer- 
icans resent having to swear. 

Mr. Vogeler: Well, I see no ob- 
jection to requiring a loyalty oath 
from people. Most Americans I 
know have no hesitation to affirm 
or assert their loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. I 
think that it is a prerequisite in 
many official jobs that we have at 
present in the United States. Mem- 
bers of Congress, officials, men in 
our army, they don’t object. I don’t 


sce why any body of people should 
be excluded from that. (applause) 

Questioner; Mr. Heckscher, I was 
«emewhat puzzled by the implica- 
tions of your opening statement. 
You seem very disturbed because 
\Americans tend to be afraid of 
yhat you call a vague and menac- 
ng shadow. I was wondering if 
you call the facts from the Jenner 
iceport, the Canadian spy trials, the 
‘Katyn Massacre, the IPI report, the 
icreason of Alger Hiss and the Ro- 
senbergs, and the current murder 
of American POW’s in Korea for 
aot confessing to germ warfare, no- 
thing but a vague and menacing 
shadow. 


| Mr. Heckscher: No, I think that 

vou misunderstood me or took 
slightly out of context what I did 
say in my original remarks. I had 
said that when there is a feeling of 
vague danger that people do then 
withdraw and tend to limit their 
‘freedom, and when I said, “What 
Shbout today?” I said there cer- 
gainly is a real threat from the 
Jcommunist conspiracy. And I said 
jat the same time there is a ten- 
\dency to limit speech and press but 
certainly the communist conspiracy 
ss a real and terrible danger. 

Mr. Back: And now here is a 

question from a member of the 
tlergy in the audience for Father 
}Hartnett. 
Questioner: Father, these condi- 
\ions being what they are, in the 
uture is there a fair means of 
yvaluation to check periodically 
these American freedoms? 

Father Hartnett: Well, I think 
they are being checked all the time 
pycases in court, for instance. I 

Ak our American liberties are 
ag tested every day of the week, 
secially in court cases. 

r, Back: All right. Thank you, 
now a question for Mr. Vo- 
ie, 

uestioner: Mr. Vogeler, do you 


believe that the people populating 
the thirteen colonies in 1787 were 
more ready for the federation of 
the United States than the present 
world population is for the United 
Nations ? 

Mr. Vogeler: Yes, I do believe 
that the original colonists were. 
They had common problems and 
they came here to a country to 
establish something upon which 
they agreed as individuals. You 
see, they were composing a new 
political philosophy, an ambition 
of mankind for centuries and that 
they had in common. I believe 
they were certainly more desirous 
of forming... 


Questioner: The distances were 
just as great, let’s say, from New 
England to Virginia as they are 
today from Europe to America. 


Mr. Vogeler: We are not speak- 
ing of physical distances. I think 
we are speaking of moral and men- 
tal agreements. I think that for 
instance the communists are mil- 
lions of miles away from our po- 
litical philosophy, an almost in- 
finite distance. We can never get 
together on the basis of their 
philosophy. The colonists were by 
no means that far apart. 

Mr. Back: Thank you, and now 
to the floor again for another 
question. 

Questioner: Mr. Heckscher, does 
not the official restriction of civil 
liberties in the United States in- 
dicate a lack of faith in human 
intelligence and fear of the demo- 
cratic process? 

Mr, Heckscher: I would have to 
answer that question by saying 
that I don’t think there is an 
official restriction of civil liberties 
in this country. It seems to me 
that our laws defended by the 
Supreme Court have on the whole 
retained a remarkable level of free- 
dom. I think the abuses have come 
very often from zealous people 


———— 


who are anxious to get their own 
point of view across. On the 
whole, I do think that we have 
come through the Second World 
War and the period after the Sec- 
ond World War much better than 
we came through the First World 
War or our Revolution, when you 
think of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Back: I think we have time 
for just one quick question. 


Questioner: Mr. Heckscher, using 
your interest in circulation as a 


barometer, how would you rate 
public desire for an outspoken 
provocative press today? 


Mr, Heckscher: Well, I think the 
people, some people, like every- 
thing that is outspoken and other 
people like different things to be 
outspoken, but on the whole I 
think that certainly the public 
does appreciate and respond to 
candor on the part of an editor or 
a newspaper. 

Mr. Back: Thank you very much, 
gentlemen, for this stimulating dis- 
cussion, 
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FOR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Background Questions 


Evaluate the development of our American freedoms from 1787 to 

1953. 

a. Are we a freer people today? 

b. Have the philosophical concepts of freedom and liberty that in- 
spired our Declaration of Independence and Constitution been 
firmly and consistently reflected in our laws and institutions? 

c. What has been the effect of two World Wars on our traditional 
liberties? Have our rights as free citizens suffered thereby? 

d. What is the greatest threat to our tradition of political freedom 
today? Is it the threat of Communism? Or, is it hysteria about 
the threat of Communism? 

What is the relationship between free speech and free assembly, free 

exercise of religion and all of the other rights associated with a 

democratic society? 

Can a free, democratic government limit any one of these freedoms 

without destroying itself? Or, are they all an inherent part of the 

democratic process ? 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


How do you define “freedom of speech” in the modern world? 

a. Does it include freedom of expression for every citizen through 
every medium of communication? e.g. press, radio, television. 

b. Does it include freedom of expression in every area of human 
activity? Or, just in political life? 

Should groups advocating the abolition of free speech be granted 

or denied that freedom? What are the probable consequences of 

either course of action? 

To what extent should the Holmesian doctrine of “clear and present 

danger” guide the actions of our government? 

a. Was this test designed to protect freedom of speech in the 
United States? 

b. Or, is it a rationalization for those situations in which a person 
can be rightly penalized for something he says? 

Have the increasing number of highly publicized administrative and 

legislative investigations threatened protective safeguards surrounding 

the guarantee of free speech? 

Would you favor Congressional action to make slander laws en- 

forceable where individuals are slandered by legislators cloaked with 

Congressional immunity ? 

Is it true that the ‘cultural vigilantism’’ of certain pressure groups 

has curtailed freedom of speech in education, law, the theater, radio, 

television and other social fields? 

a. Are self-appointed censors slowly making “heresy” as well as 
treason a crime? 

b. Has refusal to denounce the heresy of others become a crime? 

c. Is the distinction between words and acts being blotted out of 
our thinking ? 


- d. Is there an increasing tendency to dispense with legal machinery 


in deciding guilt or innocence? 
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